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m OUR OBJECT. 

In issuing the first number of this periodical, we 
- owe itas a duty to the pablic to mention the lead- 
ing objects to which it ig;to be devoted. In our 
prospectus issued a few weeks since we stated 
that the character of the publication would be as 
follows:— 


Firnst—Practical remarks on the importance of | 
well regulated Common Schools; an examination | 


of the ta in the prevailing systems of in- 
struction, and the means of remedy; best method 
of teaching” in the different branches pursued in 
ovr primary schools; and the importance and ne- 
* eessity of well qualified instructors. 

Sreconp—Essays upon such Scientific and Lit- 
era¥y topics as are interesting to the comnzunity ; 
deadtiptive aad miscellaneous Sketches; Literary 
notices, dnd Poetry: 

Tn plishing*what we have proposed in ref- 
erence to common schools and general education, 
we shall labor to ‘excite reflection, rather than to 
afford amusement. Our topic is one of vast im- 
portance; and one which should be investigated by 
every citizen. Our aim will be to discuss the va- 
rjous sdbjects connected with education, practical- 
ly, af well as theoretically, and’in such a manner 
as we trust will be conducive. to the mental and 
moral improvement of the young. For this portion 
of our periddicat we solicit a candid perusal, not 

. so much for ifs literary metits, as in reference the 
to practicability and expediency of carrying into 
operation its views and recommendations. 

‘Our Literary department we hope will be instruc- 
tive, yseful and’éntertaining. We believe that the 
families of the Farmér; the Mechanic and the La- 
borer should cultivate’a taste for correct and refin- 
ed literature; fof Deity has planted the germs of 
intellect ia the secluded valley, and retired cottage 

in the: thronged’ city; and native excel- 
wtrength and qaitkness of mind, and the 
eapadity for’ brilliant attainments are to be found 
‘equality améng the rich and poor, the sinecure and 
ae Intellect. is something too spiritual 
and celestht to Ge the- product ‘of external 
aad, ne eircamettncos 





*| maturer life. 


elementary i 
,' “hie Sama Bie somes should they de- 


The well being and morals of Society depend 
much upon the nature of their popular reading. 
A people’s literature has an intimate connexion 
‘with their welfare, and when of a judicious char- 
‘acter renders them more virtuous aud happy, and 
‘more useful to themselves and mankind. 

If by this periodical we can in some degree aid 
in the diffusion of useful knowledge and practical 
information, and can awaken in the community an 
interest in the subjeet of general Education aud 
popular Intelligence, our object will be accom- 
plished, our ambition satisfied. 








| 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 


guarded by every philanthropist with a watchful 
eye. Every injudicious step, taken in the educa- 
tion of the young, directly retards the advance- 
jment-of community. 

For it’is education, and the blessings which fol- 
low io her train, which distinguish us from those 
who dwell in the dark corners of the earth. The!: 
\elevatiny system, if not the levelling, has so far 
}prevailed, 43.10 injure, essentially the cause of 
edacation.- Te Directors of common schools; 
have not been contented to confine themselves to 
their appropriate work, bat have sought to make 
them, nearly allied to our Seminaries of the high- 
erclasa- And the Academy, not satisfied with its 
humble sphere, has sought all the advfintages, and 
honors of the College. Thesad fésult of this in- 
judicious course we daily experience, If the high- 
er branches of education are taught in our district 
schools, the elementary branches must, necessati- 
ly, be neglected. And the more branches there 
are taught, the less will be the attention which is 
bestowed upon each. Very little instruction can 
be gained by this method, and the scholars: wil! 
form those habits which will exert an injurious in- 
fluence upon their future character. Any course 
of education which docs not Jead the papil to 
close and continued investigation,~ directly 
impairs the mental character. And usaally those 
habits, which are early formed, give a coloring to 
If the first principles of education 
are not thoreugly uaderstood, we cannot reasona- 
bly expect that eminence, and usefainess, will be 
the resuk. 

Commen schools should restrict themselves to 
instraction.. They must, in part, con- 








YD s 
from pecuniary motives, would change the char- 
acter of the whole school, In the first place, our 
comman schools are not provided with apparatus 
to illustrate the higher braaches of ‘education: 
And, even, if they were, the evil would not be 
removed. Any course of instraction which would 
lead the teacher to turn off the younger classes as 
unimportant, essentially injures the cause of edu- 
cation, It any scholars, in common schools, must 
be neglected, they should be those of the higher 
class, who, by increased diligence, and untiring ef- 
fort, may repair the loss. 

As soon as the primary branches are perfectly 
understood, let the scholars be advanced to our 


The interests of common schaols should be | Academies where every facility may be afforded 


them in their literary pursuits. Let it not be sup- 
posed, that by restricting common schools to ele- 
mentary instruction, that we would lower their re- 
al character, or place them in less competent 
hands. No person can successfully teach, even 
our primary branches, without all the mental train- 
ing and advantages of a .thorough education. — 
Something more is required of a teacher, than an» 
ability to answer the question, usually proposed in 
felementary iustruction. He should possess inven- 
tion, and a cultivated miad, that he may present 
the subject, which he teaches, in an interesting and 
fattractive form, 

It isa subject of remark, and a just one too, 
that students in our higher Seminaries and Colle- 
ges, are greatly deficient in primary branches. 
And, on this account, many are even prejudiced 
against a collegiate education, But to what must 
the blame be attached, for, certainly, there is an 
evilsomewhere. The blame must fall upon our 
primary schools. The College has done ali that 
it proposed to accomplish, but the district school @ 
has not. 

Let all our {literary institutions confine them- 
selves to their distinctive and appropriate work, 
and the cause of thorough education will be great 
ly promoted. B. 


The triamphs ‘of teuth are the most glorious, 
chiefly because they are the most bloodless of all 
victories, deriving their highest lustre from the 
aumber of the saved, not of the slain.—Lacon@® 


Menal pleasures never cloy; anlike those of 
the boiy, they are increased by repetition, ap- 





viate from it 40 gratify some aspiting-lad, w 


of by reflection, and strengthened by en- 
—Lacon, 
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SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


The opinion has extensively prevailed, that | INFLUENCE AND QUALIFICATIONS. | 
. “‘We-bear much at’the present day of the inflg- 


great physical force is as essential in a teacher of 
youth, .as extensive information; and thet.only 
those of an ardent temperament and a fearless, 
disposition, can keep the scholars under proper 
subjection. How frequently is it the case, that a! 
teacher is employed with the ultimate design of! 
employing him in inflicting corporeal punishment ; 
upon some unfortunate lad, whom mismanage- 
ment has nearly ruined. The superannuated school 
master will entertain you with feats of valor which 
he has performed in early life, and seem to glory, 
that. he has been a poruler pugilist. And so 
much of the spirit of chivalry is infused among 
the younger class of scholars, that, at first, they 
begia to éstianate the physical power of the mas- 
ter, and the probable results of a violent encoun- 


"~~ ) COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS,—THEIR 
,jents, Yet-how few are interested in the character 


of parents over children, of ministers’ over 
charches, of magistrates over citizens, and of pro- 
fessional men over the laboring classes of the com- 
munity. ‘That in the formation of character mach 
depends upon the example of those under whom 
weare placed, and whom we are wont to regard 


few weeks old, be taken from the fumilies of the 
pampered nobility of Spain, another score from 


as our superiors in experience and wisdom, cannot) 
be questioned. Could a score of infants, each a, 


therefore, bound by the solemn obligations of par” 


and qualifications of instractors of the young, and 
are watchful and jealous of the influence they ex- 
ert; aad how few are laboring for the elevation of 
our primary schools,in which more than nine-tenths 
of the community receive their sole education. 
The vocation of the district school teacher has 
nog been daly appreciated by the public. Our 
academies and colleges do little, compared with 
our common schools,in giving character to the na- 
jtion, and wielding its destinies, How necessary 
then, that they be conducted by those who are 
competent, und faithful to their trust; who are ac- 





the lowest, and most degraded pzaszntry of Ire- 
land, and another from the mest virtuous of our 
New England families, and be placed under one 
common system of attendance and instraction, en- 
joy equal privileges, and be subject to. the same 


ter with him, . These are some of the evidences of /Festraints; in no part of their subsequent lives 


injudicious management. In nearly all cases where 


could ingenuity or 





corporeal panishments are inflicted, it is sad evi-/Character, mental or moral, which would indicate 





dence that an incompetent teacher bears rule.— 


Common schools can never be elevated to their: 


their genealogy or nation. 


proper standing, until the great barrier which has ‘feeling, the Irish no marked degradation, the Amer- 
so long separated teachers and scholars is remov-|ican no native excellence. 
ed. Let it once be exhibited that. both parties| But suppose these children to remain at their 


have a.common interest, and that rules are formed |Tespective homes, and to be subject to the varidus| 


simply for the benefit of the scholars, and antago- 
nistic feelings would soon subside. 

Why is it, that some females are more success- 
ful in school government than males?: ‘They com- 
mence.with tight principles. They show that 
something different from brute force will be used 
to accomplish their object. Where is the lad, no 
matter what his previous character may have been, 


who cannot be won by Kindness and devoted at-' 


tention. Let him see that his teacher is bestowing 
special pains for his improvement, meets hin with 
a smile, and receives him with affection, and a 
corresponding feeling will be awakened in his heart 
He will begin to feel the influence of high moral 
motives, and may easily beled in a course which 
will result in the happiest consequences. Think 
not that by laying uside the rod, no good order 
will prevail in the school. 1f mutual good feeling 
exist between teachers and scholars, harmony and 
ood order must, necessarily, prevail. The infiu- 
ence, which heart exerts‘over heart, verges the 
nearest to omnipotence of any which is exercised 
by man. It is an-essential part of a good educa- 


owstiat the mess feelings atiodld be Songer ee pupils a living model. He is their criterion. 


der ealutary discipline, and how greatly is) thix 


affection# of the heart Stom his pupils. 


influences peculiar to their different stations in life; 
‘ina few years how dissimilar will be their charac- 
\ters. ‘Their habits, their feelings, their views, their 
\rules of action, and plans of life will possess no 
jidentity. Each of these classes wit! be in their 
(dispositions, m their modes of thought, and in their 
intellectual habits, a counterpart of those by whom 
ithey have been nurtared and educated. 

| These remarks have been made to illustrate the 


1 


jinfluence of early discipline and education; and to 


\show that character is in no sense to be regarded 
‘as an inheritance, but as an acquisition. 


}tors, and the importance of employing sach as are 


adequate to the high responsibilities devolving up- 


on them, Mach is said among us of the influence 
of the press; but how trifling is it in this country 
compared with tiat of our 75,000 common school 
; Teachers. The tormier bas but a passive influ- 


‘ence. That of the latter is direct’ and positive. 


point out any trait of 


The Spanish would manifest no aristocracy of 


jquainted with every diversity of disposition, and 
jevery variety of capacity; who carry energy and 
| method into their system of government; who are 
‘agreeable and dignified in their deportment, and 
lean win their pupils to diligence in their studies, 
jand te the exercise of kindness and good will: to- 
| ward their ‘associates, by. instruction anud* example 
rather tham by harsh discipline;—in fine, who-cau 
leherish and encourage all that is worthy and‘ex- 
cellent in the mental nd moral nature of: those 
jcommitted -to their charge. G. 


j —_ 


| INSTRUCTION IN GEOGRAPHY; 


{ Jn our primary schools Geography is deserved- 
ity a popular study. A mere child can per- 
jceive its utility; and its leading principles, when 
‘propertly explained, can be comprehended at an 
early age. 

For this reason it is usually the first science to 
which the attention of the young mind is directed. 
But simple as is this study, it is one which re- 
fquiree reflection, skill, and effort on the part of the 
mstructor. He must keep in mind that. in this-as 
in every other department of education, things 
should’ be taught primarily, words incidentally; 





| vis frem this view of our nature that we per- (and that the object of this interesting study isnot 
\eeive the extent of the influence uf early instruc-|#ttained by the recollection of the precise avords 


lof the text-book, but by a knowledge of the situ- 
ation, size, climate, and features of the different 
frortions of the earth. 

To accomplish this end,let the teacher in every re- 
citation endeayorto awaken an interest among his 
‘pupils by combiging entertainment with instruction. . 
Whatever he may wish to.communicate let him, 


‘The one teaches by precept. The other teach-|if possible, illustrate it to the eye, . for visible ob-. 


‘ 


a by precept, and what is far more efféctual, by 


‘ 


jects make the deepest impression on the memory. 


example. The School Teacher stands before Uf hig explanations require an exercise of the judg- 


ment, let them be plain and easy, and at times be 


promoted, by the teacher, who calla out thé eat | pet? imitate his actions, his speech, his man- iustrated by some brief incident or historical an~ 
’ > L ¢¢ | ‘ 


jners. “They sympathize witli him ia his feelings, | ecdote. 


\respect his opiniéns, and. adopt his views. Tlie 
Teacher, remember that you are not called t0 | control of the common school Teacher is neither 
shiow yourself a tyrant by the exercise of JPAssjeately physical'or intellectual. Next to the par- 
thorised power, but a guardian angel to superin- | ont he gives tone to their moral feelings; atid by 
tend the dearest interests in yotr charge. a ithe daily exhibition of his cHaracter and habits 
Hleaves an impress not to be effaced. 
Mw 'veword, the’ teachers of oar schools, for a 
estake’ vpdw Vheumelves: the -trast; add are, 


_— ; 


Good:Schoo! Books:—The only peper cerrenty: 





Yat is.worth more than specie. : Les 


Children readily learn to draw the outlines of- 
maps. Make their first exercise in thy study of 
geography consist of a sketch of some familiar 
jacene, perhaps of the schvol room. they. oceu- 
py... After representing. in this, manned, several. 
objects with which they are previously scquaint-. 





their own state, then ofthe neighboring states,. 


éd, let them proceed to draw the. outline of” 






































SS ee sutnnteniamamtannememns — 
MIRROR AND STUDENTS’ REPOSITORY. 3 
anew Awerica nl the Western C ‘ontineat. | |ry, would become a mass of i ‘jndebnite, discon-|and prepostérous than such acourse. If any must 


When they become accustomed to this exercise nected facts; geology and its sister sciences would act the fool, must fret, or scold, or rave, let them 
they will be able to fill up these outlines by de-' fail to entertain and to instruct; and our weekly for hamanity’s sake do it in the presence of those 
scribing the rivers, lakes, mountains, and prinei- and monthly periodicals would be worth little only who are old enough not to be injured by their 
pal towns. After the practice of a few weeks, else than wrapping paper. G. 


considerable skill and facility in delineation will be 
acquired by the class, and this exercise in connex-. 


(For the Mirror.} 


‘vicious company. 
If these are stern realities, how careful should 








every Teacher be, how he acts and speakshn pres- 
The subject of Common Schools is one that ence of his pupils. He is making impressions that 
give them a more accurate idea of the relative) oughtto interest every lover of his country, every are to be as lasting as mind. He is attuning 
aize and situation of the diiferent countries on the! fiend to mankind. It is of the greatest impor- | Strings that are to vibrate through eternity. What 
earth's surface, but make a more perc:anent i-|tance to the Ww ell-being of these United States iu then, shall be said of those teachers who convert 
Pression on the memory. |particular; for the friends of republicanism, and 'theiz school rooms into scenes of terror, of hatred 
Besides this, the practice of drawing maps Upon independence have no other basis, on which they and of apprehension; who are more careful to 
the black-board or slate removes the most promi- jean rest with assurance, than the geuveral diffusion make their pupils feel their authority, than they are 
nent objection to the present customary method of | of knowledge, and of virtuous principles among to prevent any necessity of using it; who atvempt 
teaching geography, namely: ‘that scholars learn|the great mass of the people. This objeet, so to drive them up the steep ascent of the Hill of 
the definitions and names of places but do notjdesirable, can be.effectually secured only by the Science, instead of going before them, strewing 
form any idea of their situation and «ppearance;"’ | means of Common Schools. How important then, flowers in their way, and inducing them by cheer- 
or in other words, learn geography without mak-' that these schools should be of such a character as |ful and encouraging words, to make constant pro- 
ing an application of it to the earth. ‘to accamplish the purposes for which they are in- gress towards the serene summit above them. 
The pupil may indeed repeat from the authori stituted. Who will deny this? But how few wt Having made these general remarks, I purpose to 
that, ‘‘a peninsula is a portion of land almost sur-| preciate it. How many excuse themselves by say-. ‘enter now more directly upon the subject of Com- 
rounded by water,”” without having any correct) ing, that it is a eubject of general interest, and | ‘mon Schools; to mention some of the causes why 
notion of its position, bat he cannot draw it upon) calls not for their particular attention! Bot what | ‘they are not more efficient; and to make some 
the black-board or paper without obtaining a defi- if it is a subject of general interest? Is not the suggestions on the manner of teaching the two 
nite view of its form and situation. _general interest made up of particular interests? | branches—Arithmetic and English grammar. ». 
The only caution we saggest is that these repre- Have not the character and the abilities of every | 
sentations be not at first too complex, and that the! individual a beating, in some degree, upon the des- 
exercise be not pretracted so as to become weari-/tiny of the whole nation? Most certainly they = 
some, For variety also, let the instructor ocea-jhave. Let no one then flatter himself that he can | GEOLOGY. 

sionally stand at a distance, so that only the out-| jpursue a particular interest of his own, without | Geology teaches us the construction and arrange- 
lines of the nap can be seen by the class, and in-| \affecting the interests of his fellow meno around|ment of those substances which compose the 
quire the name of each division of land and wa-'him. Such a course is as impossible, as to at- earth's surface. And whether we regard the ben- 
ter. jtempt it would be mean and selfish. " eficial effects of this science, or the rational amuse- 
To successfully instruct a class in geography,, Again, if we look at the subject in an individu-| ment which it affords, it is justly ranked among 
the teacher should have a small globe to illustrate! point of view, it is no less important. Here it] the highest of the natural scieaces. With a few 
the true figure and motions of the earth, and the|is that the ‘twig’? receives such a bend, 2s Is to | definitions we may enter at once upon this study. 
cause of day and night. The world appears to the |i the whole tree. Here impressions are|Nature herself is our text book. We need no 


ion with the study of the text-book will not oaly | 


—- 


{For the Mirror. } 











young pupil to be a plane, and the map represents, |made which are likely to be lasting. Could the 
itas such, True the book and the teacher may! |history of mind be clearly traced to first impres- 
gay itis round Jike a ball and the child may /earn sions, no doubt many astonishing facts would be 
thiss bat he never realizes it; and often,after stud-' ‘constantly coming toour- knowledge. I, myself, 
ying the geography for several years is still uncon-| irecollect several trifiing incidents that occurred, 
scious that our world is really asphere, and re-|duting my school boy days, which ever have ex- 
velves on its axis. jerted, and which will probably through life, ex- 
When the pupil becomes familiar with the lead-|ert a powerful influence over my mind. The 
principles of this science, the skillful i instructor | jmind, in childhood, is so tender, sg yielding, and 
vill then assist where text-books, maps and ap- | |so susceptible, that it may be made to assume al- 
paratus fail. He will take care that they are ac-|most any form, by the force of example, and of 
quaiated with the various climates, anima!s, and |direct instraction. It is true, that of the infinite 
vegetable productions peculiar to different reqiens, |wethbte and variety of influences that go to form 
Le will teach them to associate with every coun-|the whole character, the most of them are lost to 
try, sea, Mountain, and river, the historical events|the recollection; but they are, on this account, 
und geological facts connected with them. His}none the less real, none the less important. The 
explanetions will be practical, and well-timed, his} fact.is, that every example, and every influence 
language intelligible, his manner familiar. carries with it, to the youthful miad, more or less }j 
We have already al!uded to the simplicity of this|of destiny. More especially is this true, when 
acience. Under suitable instruction, a thorough|such examples, and such influences come from 
parents and teachers. Many people, by their con- 
duct, seem to think, that it is comparatively of no 
importance, how they act, or speak in the préséace 
of mere children; but nothing can be more absurd, 


knowledge of it is easily acquired. Added to this, 
fow if any of the branches taught in our schools 
are of greater or more frequent use in subsequent 
tife. 





Without a knowledge of geograpby, histo- 





preconceived theory to direct us; every strata, and 
every formation speaks for itself, and we have on 
ly to open our eyes to Jearn wisdom, The earth 
is acabinet of mineralogical and geological speci- 
mens; not indeed Jadelled and arranged; this she 
leaves us to perform;—in doing which, we hecome 
acquainted with their chemical properties, their 
distinctive differences, and the usea to which they 
may be applied. 

Our legislatures are making praise-worthy ef- 
forts to iay open the geological character of our 
country, and the important minerals which lie con- 
cealed to the eye of the careiess observer. And 
these eforts will undoubtedly be crowned with 
the happiest results. But all our resources will 
not be fully discovered, until every man, fo a cer- 
tain extent, becomes an active observer of nature, 
in all her departments. 

The principles of geology may be brought down 
to a level with the lowest capecity, and a sufficient 
numberof specimens may be obtained, in almost 
‘every section of our country, to illustrate the gen- 
eral principles of the science. If our !ittle childrea 
Lwere taught, that every pebble apon which they 
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tread in their sports had « specifie mame, how 
powerfully would the principle of curiosity be ex- 
cited to read the chgracters which nature hath im- 
pressed upon her smallest works. Should the 
Teacher of our district schools carry the common 
geological specimen into the school-room, for the 
inspection of the pupils, we should soon see 
every stone within the precincts of the school yard 
surrounded by a happy group, applying their geo- 
logical knowledge in pointing out the different 
elements which enter into its constitution. 

These youthful exercises would increase their 
curiosity and create a loye of investigation which 
might extensively promote the cause of science. 
And their sources of enjoyment would be propor- 
tionally enlarged. Every hill and dale would in- 
vite inspection, and reward its observer with new 
facts and illustrations. And though aman may 
not possess a legal claim to an inch of land, yet 
the beauties of the whole earth are spread out be- 
fore him, and he may impose a just tax upon na- 
care herself to contribute to his enjoyment. 

Ithas recently been proposed that Family Cab- 


guished from the quartz, in not having a glassy ap- 
pearance. When the chrystals are Jarge, they 
may be divided in two-directions showing smooth, 
glistening faces, The Felspar found in Lempster 
is of areddish hue. In Alstead, N. H. it is found 
in large quantities, and nearly of a white colour. 

ica, commonly called isinglass, is found in 
jall parts of New England, and at Grafton, N. H., 
jand Alstead, N. H., in very large and transparent 


compound rocks, generally occurs in the form of 
black or dark green scales. 

Granite is composed of quartz, felspar and: mi- 
ca. This rock is so universally disseminated in 
New Hampshire and Vermont, that it requires not 
a farther description, Most of our granite is com- 
posed of large chrystals, so that considering the ax 
bundance of this formation, there are but a com- 
paratively few localities which furnish the fine 
grained variety which is suitable for a building 
jstone. ‘The granite.of Barre, of whica the State 
|House of Vermont is constructed, will compare | 
{for beauty with any in New England, 





inels should be formed. The thought is, indeed, a Porphyritic Granite differs from the common 
happy one. Let it be commenced by the young- | variety in having large chrystals of felspar dissemi- 


Hornblende Slute is usually of ablack colour 
and composed mostly of hornblende and felspar 
though grains of quartz sometimes occur. Good 
specimens are found at the Williams Hill in Ac. 
worth, N, H., agd also a delicate variety called 
byssolite is found at the same locality. B. 





| THE POLITICIAN, 


ichrystals. Mica when found in small chrystals in| The merits of public men, and public measures 


have in recent times become a fashionable, and 
favorite topic of discussion, . 

That the character and talents of statesmen. 
and the nature and tendency of their acts and poli- 
cy should be themes of popular regard and consid- 
eration is a new feature im the world’s history; an¢ 
one which promises in coming ages to exert a con- 
trolling influence on human action, and give tone 
and direction to haman improvements. It is a fact 
which, of itself, furnishes little occasion for regret 
or apprehension. 

We all agree, that the objects of civil govern- 
ment, and its correct administration should be 
generally known and comprehended; that social 
and political rights should be understood; and that 


er members of the family, making a selection of | nated through it. 'To appearance, it would seem, tha: (just and adequate views should be formed of the 


the different varieties of stone found around the |the felspar had been forced into the rock after the 
dwelling, and extending observation, and making ‘other elements had combined. Specimens of this 
exchanges as opportunities may afford. By this| variety occur, in great abundance, by the side of 
means, ina short tine, every family may be fur-|the Sorest road in Marlow, and Stoddard, N. H,. 
nished, free of expense with a Cabinet which will) Graphic Granite is composed of quartz and 
show the different elements which compose the sur- |feigpar, which minerals are so arranged as to re- 
face of the earth. To aid in these collections, we | semble certain written chatacters. This isa rare 
will describe, in as simple and familiar a manner | variety. It is found however at Middletown, 
as we are able, the different rocks, and their loeal-} Cena, 
ities, which should be sought. Scherly Granite occurs in great quantities in 
Quartz, The usual colour of quartz is white,|New England, It differs from common.gramte 
possessing a vitreous or glassy lustre. This rock | simply in containing large quantities of schorl or 


is found in nearly all placesin New Hampshire, 
and Vermont, and is generally called flint stone. 
Varieties of this rock, formed by the combination 
of different substances with it, are widely dissem- 
inated, and should be familiar to every student in 


geology. 


tourmaline, Fine specimens are found near Mr. 
| Livermore's in Alstead, and also at Lempster, and 
; Marlow, N. H. 

Gneiss contains the same materials as granite, 
end differs from it, principally, in possessing a 
Stratified or slaty structure, This is by far more 





Smoky Quariz. Fragments of this mineral ve-|common in. New Hampshire and Vermont than 
ry nearly resemble broken fragments of every dark | granite, and is generally called granite. 
glass. Very fine specimens are found at Williams- | Sienite, also contains the same ingredients as 
arg, Mass., and also at Acworth, N. H. granite, except hornblende takest he place of Mica. 
Rose Quartz derives its name from its red, Most of the sienite in this section is coarse grain- 
rose-coloured appearance. Beautiful specimens ed, and the felspar, on the surface, is of a yellow- 
are found at the Williams Hill in Acworth, N.H.|ish white. The Sienite of Quincy, Mass. is the 
Milk Quartz, the white variety is more wide-| most noted in New England. It furnishes the ma- 
ly disseminated. It is frequently traversed by terial for she Bunker Hill Monument, and is trans- 
y equent!) ped by) 
minerals of different colours which render it an | ported into nearly every sea port in this country. 
interesting specimen. Some of the Milk Quarts! Horablende enters largely into the composition 
of Haverhill, N. H., is penetrated by needles ofjofrocks. It is usually of a dark green or black 
schorl. The limped Quartz of Moretowa, Vt.,'colour, of great specific gravity and difficult to be 
which resembles transparent glass, is reticulated|broken. This is found in great abandance. in 
with needles of the red oxide of titanium. Newbury, Vt., with chryatals of moderate size.— 
Felspar is a common ingredient in the tocks in| Large, brilliant black chrystals of hornblende are 
New. England. When it occurs in compound |found at Lisbon, N. H., and alse at Franconia, 


ability, and worth of those who compose a nation’s 
councils. For all history, ancient and modern, 
bears witness to the truth, that when the relations 
between the government, and the people, are but 
imperfectly known, and partially recognized, a- 

uses wiil exist in the one, and oppression will 
fal} to the lot of the other; that rulers will become 
factious and unprincipled; the ruled distrustfal and 
and seditious. tis the genius of a representative 
government, its ultimate and fundamental creed, 
to have its subjects ever wakeful to discern the 
truth; ever active to prefer the right; to assent to 
no principle unless it be just; toapprove no meas- 
ure anlees it be wise. 

The principles, then, which guide the politi- 
cian are comprehensive. They treat not of this or 
that measure as if its results concerned only the 
parties expressly included in it; or of this or that 
statesman, as if his influence was limited to a cer- 
tain tract of country. They are connected with 
the destiny of every man that breathes. 


gitimate province, encourages the advances of So- 
ciety, exposes its error, mourns its sins, and hails 
its triamphs. Amid the din and strife of popular 
tumult, the changes and reverses of state, he is 
dispassionate, yet ever wakeful; meditative, yet 
ever active; secure of observing, and doing aright, 
while guided by the convictions of duty, and the 
interests of man. 

He must be the philosopher and yet mingle in 
the shock and tumult of society. He must be the 
rational theorist, and still be the practical, matter- 
of-fact man. As a patriot he is to exert a moral 
power; manifest a spirit of self-sacrifize; show that 








wocks, it*ia usually of a dull white colour, distin-/N. UH. 


he prefers integrity to personal emolument; and 





The Politiciad wher acting in his true and lee. 
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occasion require dare be ‘‘singulirly good.’? We 
cannot believe that there is any thing in the dis- 
charge of public daties which is necessarily unfa- 
vorable to moral independence. Virtue, itis true, 
cannot from its very. nature be the direct product 
of legislation. Moral und religious excellence, 
dignity of action, elevation of thought, all that 
makes a man a benefit to hi:nself and the commu- 
tunity lies beyond its province. ‘There is ia true 
worth of character something too refined and ex- 
xlted ta be produced by the coarse machinery 
of human legislation. 

Yet ifthe servants of the public cannot also be 
the friends of morality and virtue, we must hesi- 
wate tu believe government of divine ordination. — 
Political power has, of itself, no corrupting in- 
fience. Public, as readily, as private men, may 
be the effectual teachers of incorruptible integrity. 
AHampden and a Sidney could choose to be 
martyrs to freedom, rather than barter their true 
fora spurious immortality. A Carnot anda Wil- 
bedurce could withstand the frowns of tyrants, 
and the stunning voice of the multitude in defence 
of nan’s holiest, most cherished gift. In them, 
thelove of tru¥: was exhibited in its unity and 
strength. 

Fut to most, the calls of ambition are too strong 
to te resisted. The places of otlice are open to 
all, ind multitudes are eager tofillthem. A thou- 
sanc hands are stretched to grasp the reins which 
are leniedto none. A spirit of intrigue, a feverish 
restkssness pervades the many. 

Hince in modern times it often happens, that he 
who enters the arena of political life considers 
himelf absolved from the immutable obligations 

‘of morality. We believes that political power is 
a prze, which justifies arts and compliances, that 
woud be scorned in private life. Heis conscious 
thathis profession is a game full of uncertainties, 
whee to-day men shout hosanna, and to-morrow 
there's none so vile as to do him reverence; where 
all is leartless and hollow; where every man is 


“for hingelf, or for the public, if the public is for 


him; wiere men, however honorable their purpo- 
#es, and upright their conduct, must stand before 
the publi asa target to be shot at with the vilest 
missiles; md if they dare shp the collar of party, 


s they do it a the peril .of reputation. 


No wondy then, that in the modern politician, 
the whole crature is ‘factitious; that show is sub- 
‘stituted for s\bstance, and hollow pretensions fur 
sincerity. No wonder, that in contentions for 
power, the phiysophy and poetry of life are dropt 
and forgotten. Social and domestic virtues can 
wo more flourish in the hardened race ground of 
‘politics, than flovers can find nourishment on the 
barren rock. \ . 

If the most conammate of orators acd states- 
amen, he whose fore of eloquence flashed through 
all Greece, exciting he passions, hopes, and fears 
of the countless malitades, that listened to his 
woiee, and whose accents still linger in thrilling 


jechoes throughout the world, could barter his|kingdom; and it was only by the aid of foreign 
| native city for a golden cup, we must be wrong in| arms, that a prince was sustained upon the throrie. 
supposing that the ordinary politician is above the Thus weakened by her own dissentions, she be- 
reach of venality and corruption. “/came an easy prey to the jointintrigue of Russia, 
History tells us, that men have always thought! Prassia, and Austria, and through their influence 
|that to govern otiers was the highest function on’ she was induced to adopt a series of measures, 
earth. It maybe so. Bat if it bea noble, a god-| which finally, placed her entirely in their power. 
like privilege to do the work of society,—it is the! The immediate consequence of this, was the first 
vilest degradation to prey upon its honors. G. _ partition of the kingdom; the most attrocious act, 
The Poles, 
POLAND. ‘roused at length by this unparalleled outrage, ral- 

Poland “is fallen.”” The bright san of her lib-| lied at the cry of liberty, determined to be free, or 
erty has gone down in the darkness of Russian perish in the attempt. But all their efforts served 
despotism; bat the illustrious deeds of her patriot-| only to rivet more closely the chains of despotism, 
ic sons, have embalined her memory, and rendered “nd led eventually, to the final dismemberment of 
her name sacred to the cause of freedom. the kingdom—and Poland ceased to be. But she 
Of this interesting country, little is known pre-' fell not without a struggle. Deeds of desperate 
vious to the introduction of Chrisiiunity. At this Valor, are associated with the name of Kosciusko 
early period, her inhabitants were renowned for| and his gallant band—their blood cries from the 
valor, and proverbial for their love of liberty,’ ground, for vengeance on their oppressors. And 
though but little advanced in civilization and the! shall justice sleep forever? shall not He who holds 
arts of peace. But however corrupt the Catholic’ the destinies of nations, regard the cry of the fal- 


religion might have been, its introduction was the fen? 
dawn of a brighter day to Poland. | **¥es* thy proud lords, unpitied land! shall see 


From Gi Pel: rhat enn bated weesboand dere bet 
z ni : st yet a soul—and dare be free. 
riod her course was brilliant and her march onward. A little while, along thy sadning plains, 


Successive acquisitions enlarged her borders, rin The starless night of desolation reigns; 
she became a rival of the most formidable powérs| ‘Trath shall restore the light by nature given, 
of Europe, Thrice the golden gate of voluptaous! And like Promethus, bring the fire of heaven. 
Kiow, opened to her conquering arms; and thrice, | Prone te he Cem, wer chat be hesled, 
’ ’ », Her name, her nature perish from the world.”’ 

she placed a Czar on the throne of Russia. In la-! HORATIUS. 
ter times, when the victorious Moslems waved the 
triumphant Crescent ever eastern Europe, and THE STUDY OF NATURE. 
threatened its entire subjugation, Poland stayed; The study of nature is one of the noblest em- 
the hand of the destroyer, and rolled back the tide’ ployments that can occupy the mind of man. It 
of conquest. Assuming the glorious motto, of|comprehends something more than the perasal of 
“civil and religious liberty’? her rapid advance-|text-books. To him who would excel in this de- 
ment in literature and refinement was unparalleled. ' partment, every aspect of the material world, ev- 
When proscription paralized the presses of Europe, ery phenomenon which it presents should be ob- 
when persecution delaged the continent with the | served with unremitting diligence; and this should 
blood of Protestaats; when darkness, gross dark-|be the employment not merely of a month, or a 
ness shrouded the moral world; Poland shone} year, but of life. Too many err in supposing that 
forth the bright star of hope and gladness, and the|the work of education can progress only while the 
land of the brave became the nome of the oppress-)text-book is before them, and the teacher by their 
ed But she had well nigh‘reached the achme of! side. Those who study thus will at best be but 
her glory. ‘The funeral knell of Sigismund, was! mere theoretical scholars. Far different frem 
the tocsin of anarchy to Poland.” ' these, was the immortal Ferguson, who, without 

The crown was left in the hands of the people—| books, without instruments, without instruction, 
a dangerous charge for a people so ultra in their gained an extensive knowledge of astronomy, 
ideas of liberty. The spirit of equality among whilestending his flocks amid the wild heaths of 
her nobles, made them prefer a foreign prince, to} Scotland. In whatever situation the devoted sta- 
the successful rivalship of one of their own order; dent of nature is placed, he has an unfailing source 
—fatal error—with a foreign prince, came discord of happiness. 
and disunioa, From this period, Poland began to) Tha telescope reveals to him ‘‘worlds unnum- 
decline; a dark cloud was slowly gathering in her|ered” throughout the immensity of creation.— 
horizon, charged with the elements of her ruin;/ While he gazes on the stupendous scene, and ob- 
but when Sobieski, one of her own native princes|serves the order and harmony that prevails 
ascended the throne, hope rejoiced iin the prospect/ throughout the whole, he ean well nigh fancy that 
of brighter days. Many brilliant deeds adorned) he hears the ‘song that each to other in its motion 
his reign and served for a season to relume the/sings.’’ Does he turn in amazement from a view 
fading glory of his country; but his grave was the|so grand to contemplate the “lesser productions of 
grave of Polish liberty. Front the time of his|creative power;’’ there the microscope reveals te 





‘of the most despotic government. 


— 











death, faction swayed the sceptre of the devoted! him millions of beings, complete in their phyajead 
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caganization, reveling in the bliss of conscious life, \his treasure, limits Ais desires and energies, to the | 
‘supply of his daily waats. [tis hishighest, and most ‘This earth is a bright, and a beautiful place; 


to whem a drop of water is a universe. 


THE SPIRIT OF BEAUTY. 


Not only does the contemplation of nature en- devout aspiration, that hereafter he may: join in Ang fair are the sunbeams that lighten its face. 


hance the pleasure of a happy bour, but its sacred 
influence,— 


**Glides into the darker musings of the mind, 

With a mild and gentle sympathy 

That steals away their sharpness.”’ 

When the weary traveller was fainting beneath 
the burning desert san, far from the abodes of civ- 
itized life, surrounded by wild beasts and ‘‘men 
tnore fierce than they,’ and in view ef the dangers 
that beset his path, was almost ready to yield to 
despair; the beauty of a small moss, irresistibly 
caught his eye. What, said he, will not that God 
who has so adorned this humble desert flower, stil! 
be mindful of me? The thought gave him new 
energy; he pressed forward and surmounted every 
opposing obstacle. : 

The study of nature tends to enlarge our views: 
of the Divine character. In every object we see! 
evidences of order and design. Every part is 
precisely fitted to accomplish ‘tits being’s end and 
aim.’? On every objeci we read the attributes of 
omnipotence. In every occarrence, we see evi- 
dences of goodness, justice, and mercy. 

Thus we can not only “‘look from nature up to 
nature’s God;’’ but we can see nature’s God in 
nature's self, 


the Spirit-land the shades of those departed ones, | 
that hold their nightly revels in the Northern sky. 


‘The Indian, reared in the wild solitude of nature, ; 
‘with the music of the night-winds for his lullaby, ; 


is free ag the air that sweeps o’er the broud Jands | 
of his fathers. Believing his unbroken forests to 
be the gift of the Great Spirit to the Red man, he 
rejects with contempt the innovations of civilized . 
society, scorns the literature, religion,und even the 


|Heaveu of the Pale face. He will never twine 
their inglorious laurels, on dis olive brow. 


gies of the North, flourish iiterature, science, and 
the arts, in the highest state of cultivation. The, 


over the animal is plainly seen, in those social and | 
moral grades that adorn and beautify human na-_ 


‘ture. And here we may take individual example, | 
‘and observe the influence of scenery on mental | 


Aye, fair, passing fanr, is this green earth of ours, 

Its brightness of beauty, its sunny hued flowers. 

And methinks it were fair though clouds may de- 
form 

Its etherial brightness,—there’s beauty in storm. 

There is music | love in the wild winds’ roar 

When on wings of the tempest aloft it may soar; 

Ah! music sublime is the deep coming storm,. 

As it rolls in the skies in the dark clouded morn; 

So piteous, so sad, and so bleak is its tone, 


Pee ‘In spite of its terrors I love the wild moan. 
Iu more genial climes, equally removed from, 


ithe enervation of the South, and the chilled ener- 


*Tis beauty terrific that thrills to the soal, 


A beauty we fear and vet love to behold. 
‘And thoughts all sublime are aroused in the mind 
!By the sound of the win: in this soul stirring time, 


Superiority of the intellectual and moral nature, ‘An emotion of awe to the God of the world 


Whose mystical power the wild storms unfold 


When the clouds pass away in wild mystic flight, 
And the skies sweetly shine in soft sunny light, 


character. As admirers of nature in her.quiet; ,;When warbling of songsters fall light on the ear 


‘placid beauty, are Campbell and the amiable Cow- , 


Such exquisite music that angels might hear, 


‘per. For the wild and romantic, Sir Walter Scott. Aad pause as they thought that their own tauev} 


Hie writings breathe aud glow with that originality | lyres 
of thought, and bolduess of expression, that show | Had fallen to earth ere the sweet strain expires 


he had drank inspiration from the mountain scene- | 
ry of his native land. Whether he exerted the} 
magic of his pea in calling fairy forma of beauty, | 
. aghnet _ from her story-telling glens, or in describing those | 
employment of the blessed consists in studying high-souled, yet wrathful spirits of her mountains, | 


the character of Gea as revealed in hie works. which for a long time kept in awe the proudest pa | 
If this beautifal sentiment be trae, the more we jtiens of Europe, he alike stood upon his native | 


employ ourselves in the stady of nature here, the 0.1), | 


nearer shail we app-oach to the character of those | Byron also whose inind has been compared to the 
pare and holy ‘beings; and the nearer we approach spray of the ocean he loved, delighted in its roaring 
to their character on earth, the better shall we be | 


lee eae. sian Surge when girt with darkness, storm, and tempeet | 
prepared'to join their blissful society in heaven. ‘Pie lefty and terrible, best suited the genius of 


The study of nature will prepare us to enter up- 
on a future state of existence. A late celebrated 
writer has remarked that doubtless much of the 


OMEGA. hin who wove hia garland of the lightnings wing, | 
INFLUENCE OF SCENERY ON CHARAC-;284 laid his band upon the: oceans mane. In 
TER passing to warmer climates, we leave the sterner 


if life is but the rainbow tissue of a dream, |“#ttes, and find high-toned feeling; impossioned 


what particolored events combine to weave that tig. (SCtiment, joined with luxury, and enervation — 


sue. How slight a cause may rouse the slumber- Under the glowing splendor of Htalian skies, amid 


. Sale ee ithe myrtle groves, and orange bowers of far-famed 
. to! disk” 
ing energies in the breast of man, and raisehimto|  * ae Sone. ith anniek hasan: She 


all that is noble, angelic, and Godlike. The breath ;~ : 
of-populat épinion, or even a condom wordepeled iglitter of the assassins dagger, and the stealthy step 


in an unguerdedine , may dash reason from jof the Bandit. Thus natural and moral beauty, 


. humt ‘ ,are not always united. We expect to find wick- 
aoe rhepaenentemange ‘edness and vice in the crowded city, but who 


and blend in one, our mornings envy and our eve- | , Fone 
nings sigh. > Alas! poor ee catia an | weuld think of meeting it, among the wooded 


ab of thy i heri- 812» quiet locks, and towering heights of Scottish 
Ir args peta taney ee 0 lor Alpine scenery? Alas! the persecations that 
: cede : jhave so often deluged the former country, with 
ly individual, but | character H : 
a res pub anne destatanttint sig bration blood, and blanched the Alps with the 
As we pase through the different gradations of|bones.of the Vaudois, and Waldense, prove the 
climate from the Poles to the Tropics, we witness|*"™ of the assertion, 
corresponding gradations of National character. | ‘* Earth may rise to Heaven, 
‘The native of Greenland, girt with the eternal! Yet leave vain man.below.’’ 








saowe of the North, his sledge and reindeer alli HARRIET. 


When rosy hued morning creeps timid and shy 

With her blushing face in the dark Eastern sky 

And the curtains of night fall back at the view 

And the little stars shrink, and the ether grows 
blue; 

When the bright sun advances and drives froutho 
spray 

The glittering dew-drop in anger away, 

Incensed at the boldness of that little pearl 

That dared from his glory one bright ray to ste. 


When wheels the broad disk to the couch of his 
rest, 

Where fleecy clouds lie in the bright crimsonNe®, 

So softly it sinks we scarce know *tis gone, 

So light are the shadows that round us are urown, 

We pause, and the twilight with gray solr face, 

Steals over the landscape with fairy hke pce. 


And now trails the night with dark ebonhues, 

With her garments of black all spridkled with 
dews; : 

To deck with more beauty her sad thoghtfal brow, 

Bright cornets of stars she places thee new. 


Aye, there is beauty in these, exquiitely faig 
And the spirit of beauty is breathd every where. 
Not only “tis found in the depth of the storm, © 
In beauteous evening,—in exquisie morn, 

Bat ‘tis seen in form of impresstivine, 

The fair human form, and too i the mind, 

In the ivory brow, the rosy hud cheek, 

The soul beamitg eyes, that o light spirite speak ; 
It ie seen in the tear, the brigtt pearly tear, 
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"Phat may drop when we part from loved ones so} But the influence of Yankee enterprize is not| THE BENEFICIAL INFLUENCE OF SOR- 
dear, leonfined to the narrow limits of New England.| ROW UPON THE MENTAL, AND MORAL 
And too in tear that in pity may flow ‘Its beneficial effects are felt in every part of the| CHARACTER. , 
For the surrows of others—the sufferers woe. couatry. The West feels it throughout her wide, Sorrow is anagent, that works mighty changes 
spread domain, in the thousand facilities it has af-|in the human heart, though its operations are noise- 
forded to her giganttc operations. ‘The South, |!ess and unseen, and its effects unnoticed by-the 
proud and aristocratic as she is, does not hesitate inattentive observer.’ It is a severe, yet often- 
to acknowledge that the value of her soil was times a salutary teacher; and its instructions when 
doubled, by the Yankee invention of the cotten- rightly improved are among the choicest gifts of 
gin. | Heaven. 
breath; | Nor is their enterprize confined to their owaj By sorrow here is meant deep, pure, nud spirit- 
When the wavy hair's parted on the calin brow country alene. ‘Though they possess but few nut-! ual sorrow, such as is felt when some tender cord 
And the fringed eye-lids close—there’s beauty rat exports, yet their keel ploughs every wave,'that lies interwoven with every fibre of the heart, 
e’en ROW; their banner floats on every breeze. lis sundered. Its influence at sach times » Teaches 
When we think that the soul on light wing hath yo put the indomitable Yankee, would have/every quality of the soul and cultivates, and re-- 
flown thought of tempering the vertical sun of India, fines the whole nature. 
» To the bosom of God the bright spirit's home. with the ices of New England? Yet chimerical as) ‘That heart whose ardent desires are long satis- 
If there’s beauty that charms in a dark hfe like this, the idea would have been considered a few years fied at the foantain of joy, becomes a stranger to 
What beauty seraphic in a pure world of bliss. —_sigce, this has now become an important branch tender, and refining emotions; bat when unwel- 








And Oh! in afiection when heart strings may twine | 
Their soft silken tendrils, so flexile, so fine, 
Round loved ones we cherish. 

And even in death, 
When the pulse beats no more, and hushed is the 


‘They are green spots that bloom o’er this dark /of commerce. ‘come sorrow sheds her holy influence upon the 

abode, , Hitherto we have considered the effects of Yen- soul, it is melted into tenderness and sympathy. 
And. the spicit ef beauty’s the gift of our God. \kee enterprise on physical ebjects only; but in! Without this influence, man would be a stern 
apa. its moral and intellectual character it is infinitely} unsocial being, his heartasterile soil producing no 





|more worthy of our admiration, Although New-)tender plant or beauteovs flower; but sorrow im- 


(For the. Aliror.] /England has been stigmatized for the Puritanical parts thrilling sympathies to the soul; a readiness 


NEW ENGLAND ENTERPRIZE. severity of her manners; and branded as “the |to share anothers. woe even when almost crushed 
‘The enterprize of the New. Englander is pro-|land of blue-laws and steady habits,’’ yet we! by its own burthen of grief, cultivates the holier 
verbial. It is seen in the external appearance, glory in the name of New Englander. | suscepubilities of our. nature, and strengthens the 


” 


and internal arrangement, of almost every farm-| “Spread forth creation like a map,’’ and ne nobler powers and energies-of the mind. 
house; in the smiling villages that are scattered so Where does she boast of a land, that can rival this When the chill blast of sorrow sweeps over the 
thickly among their green hills; in the thousand | in intellectual, and moral greatness. | young, warm heart, and crashes its fond hopes, 
manutactories that are seen in all partsof the coun-; Although it has not produced men so profuund-|and wild imagioations, and renders earth a dark 
try; in the innumerable facilities that exist for the |!y erudite as many other countries; yet, true to the|and drear abode, how naturally does it turn away, 
prosecution of every, noble olject; in a word; in|democratic principle of ‘‘equality’’ there is no|weary of the delusive scenes of life, to seek a 
every thing, ia which they engage, whether of a land on earth where education is so generally dif- brighter and purer resting-place. 
moral or physical character. jfused. Asa natural consequence of this, all the! And while it wanders restlessly through the vast 
‘Those, who have been accustomed to regard} jbenevolent institutions of the. day, are peculiarly | domain.of its present abode, :t finds no object that 
the Yankees merely as a set of swindling knaves, | home in New England; and here. they are pro-|can satisfy its ardent longings. Then, itis, thac it 
pediars of. brass clocks and tin ware, or mana- ducing those effects that are destined yet to revo-| learns to rely solely on Him who is a deep, rich 
factarers of, wooden notions, have entirely mistak- !utionize the moral world. Trained beneath their | and exhaustless fountain.of love, mercy and truth; 
en their character. Every art that is susceptible !atluences, the New Englander goes forth, prepar-. who is as compassionate in his restrictions as in hie. 
of improvement is sure to receive it from them, \¢d to honor whateyer station he is called tq occupy >| ‘bounties; whose character is immutable; in whose 
So completely have their inventions changed the jand to exert a regenerating influence wherever he! | presence there 1s fullness of joy; at whose right 
process in many manufactures, that what were |oves. ‘hand there are pleasures forevermore. 
ence important trades, are now, entirely un-| Such is the character of Yankee enterprize.— VILETTA. 
known. Not content with penning up every bab- Like the spear of Uthuriel, it transforms whatever ; : 
bling broek that ventures into their borders, and{it touches. And literally may it be said ‘the, & is iment ” diigah to mahe.s -an walvanm 
forcing it to turna thousand wheels with their pon-| wilderness and the solitary place are glad for it,' his errors, as his knowledge. Mal-information is 
derous loads of machinery; they have laid their in- and the desert rejoices and blossoms as the rose.”*| "°° hopeless than non-information; for error is 
eitinble grasp on the mighty powers that move the| ebthed jalways more busy than ignorance. Ignorance is 


: : x blank sheet, on which we may write, but error: 
universe, and tempering the lawless { f th sa ‘ ‘° E ’ y : 
chemdesbelt with a pe ~ntine etre vn Many schemes,, ridiculed as Utopian, decried is a scribbled one, from which we must first erase. 


faithfal needle tothe pole; they have forced them as visionary, and deelaimed against as impractica-| Ignorance is content to staad still with her back te 

atie:to. alleges: to that wishen. ble, will be realized the moment the march ofthe trath, but error is more presumptuous, and. 
Though placed in a climate too cold for mest.of rr ae ae a re ae pea eaevenprectin ia, the some diretion:.. Ignemnes deans 

those vegetable productions which are a sotrce of |*? *°° their true interests, and disinterested enough | light, but error follows a false one. 

wealth to many nations, and possessing a soil far to pursue them.—Lacon. : j ‘The consequence is, that error, when she retra- 

feom the most fertile; yet they enjoy all the pro-| Times of general calamity and confusion, have|\ he mewn tes Sakon rer. petendases 

ductions of the most fevoured climates. The tea ever been productive of the greatest minds. The|*""* ao Pema Han = -saseeieneatt 

ef China, the coffee of Arabia, the spices. of |purest ore, is prodaced frem the hottest furnace, | The excesses of youth a are drafts upon our old 


Ceylon and the Moluccas, are almost as common |and the brightest thunderbolt, is elicited from the | age, payable with interest, about thirty years after 
hete, as in their native countries. . darkest storm.— I.acon. dso. Lacon. 
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8 MIRROR AND STUDENTS’ REPOSITORY. 


As the subject of introducing Vocal Music ane | Try itintellectually. Music is an intellectual; In regarding however the etfect of Vocal Music, 
Common Schools is agitated in many places at the art. Among the seven ‘liberal arts, which scholes-|as a branch of popular instruction, on our Pablic 
P t time, without adopting the» views of the tic ages regarded as pertaining to humanity, Mu-| ‘Schools, there are some practical considerations 
following Repost, we submit it to the consideration 'sic had its place. Arithmetic, Geometry, Astron-| which, in the opinion of your Committee, are de- 
of our readers. ’ jomy and Music, these formed the quadrivinm.—| ‘serv ing of particular attention. 

REPORT OF ‘THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE OF Seperate degrees ia Music, it is believed, are stil Good reading, we well know, is an important 
TLE CITY OF BOSTON, ON THE EXPE- conferred by the University of Oxford. Memory, ‘object, in the present system of instruction in our 
DIENCY -GF INTRODUCING: MUSICAL cowpanison, attention, intellectual faculties ali of schools. And on what does it depend? Apart 
INSTRUCTION INTO THE PUBLIC them, are quickened by the study of its principles. from emphasis, on two things mainly, modu- 


| 
SCHOOLS. It is not ornamental merely. It is not an nccom= lation, sand articulatien. Now modulation comes 

} 

' 








The Committee have given to the subject that plishment alone. 1: has high intel!ectoal affinities. from the vowel sounds, and articulation from the 
attention which: its importance required. They It may be made, to some extent, an intellectual/consonant sounds of the language chiefly. Dy- 
have afforded the memorialists a hearing; and a-, discipline. namics, therefore, or thet part of Vocal Music 
vailed themselves of such means of informationas, ‘Try Music mora/ly. ‘There is,—who has not which i is concerned witi the force and delivery ob 
it was in their power to obtain. After mature de-/felt.it.—a mysterious connection, ordained un- sounds, bas a direct connection with rhetoric, In 
liberation and a careful scratiny of arguments and doubtedly for wise purposes, between certain fact the daily sounding of the consonant and vow- 
evidence, the Committee are unanimously of opin-|sounds and the moral sentiments of wan. ‘This is|el sounds deliberately, distinctly, and by them- 
ion, that it is expedient to comply with the request not to be gainsaid, neither is it to be explained. It selves, as the Committee have heard them sounded 
of the petitioners. As, however, the subject is is an ultimate law of man’s nature. ‘In music,’?|in the musical lessons given according to the Pes- 
one but recently presented to this community, and says Hooker, ‘the very image of virtae and vice talozzian system of instruction, would, in their 
one therefore upon which mach honest difference |is perceived.’? Now it is a curious fact, that the opinion, be as good an exercise in the element: of 
of opinion, and perhaps some prejudice, may be natural scale of musical sound can only produce) harmonious and correct speech as camld be imagin- 
supposed very naturally to.exist, the Committee are good, virtuous, and kindly feelings. You must ed. Roger Ascham, the famous schoel master and 
desirous to spread before the Board the reasons |reverse this scale, if you would call forth the sen-|scholar of the Elizabethan age, and surely no 
which have led to their conclusion. If there be timents of a corrupt, degraded, and degenerate;mean judge, holds this language. ‘All voices, 
weight or value in these reasons, the conclusion |character. Has not the finger of the Almighty! great and small, base and shrill, weak or soft, 
grocnded on them will not probably be denied; if written here an indication too plain to be mistaken? | may be aided ow brought to a good point by 
on the other hand, they be fallacious er unsound, | And if such be the case, if there be this necessary learning to sing.’? The committee, after attentive 
the weakness and the fallacy will both here and /|concordance betwecn certain sounds and certain ‘observation, confess themselves of this opinion. 
elsewhere be exposed. The Committee invite the trains of moral feeling, is it unphilosophical to say; ‘There is another consideration not unwerthy of 
Board to a dispassionate examination of the ques- that exercises in Vocal Masic may be so dmected|remark. ‘*Recreation,”’ says Locke, “‘is not -be- 
tion. When viewed in alt its bearings, it is one, and arranged as to produce thote halnts of feeling; ing idle, as any one may observe, but easing the 
in their opinion, of great pabheinterest. At the of which these sounds are the types? Besides,| weary part by change of business.’* This reflec- 
same time, it must be admitted, there are peculiar /happiness,contentment, cheerfulness, tranquility— tion, in its application tu the purposes of instrac- 
difficulties in the way of its discussion. Music|these are the natural effects of Music. These|tivn, contains deep wisdom. An alternation is 
has, in pepular language, tov generally been re- qualities are connected intimately with the moral /#eeded in our schools, which without being idle- 
garded as belonging solely to the upper air of poe-| government of the individual. Why should they|#ess shall yet give rest. Vocal Music seems ex- 
try and fiction. When, however, it is made the ‘not, under proper management, be rendered equal-| actly fitted to afford that alternation. A rectea- 
grave Subject of legislative enactment, it is neces-'ly efficient in the moral government of the schoo!) | tion, yet not a dissipation of the mind—a respite, 
sary to summon it from this elevation, and eheck-| Aad now try Music physically. “A fact,”jyet not a relaxation—its otfice would thus be, 

ing the diseursive wanderings of the imagination, |says an American physician, “has been suggested |" "estore the jaded energies, and send: back the 


consider it in connection with the serious concerns:to me by my profession, which is, that the exer- pean fon Jarenenes Powers ,to, atheg. gare 








of real life. The Committee will endeavor to dis-|cise of the organs of the breast by singing, con-: ( To be continued.) 
cuss the question with the sobriety which the ocea- tributes very much to defend them from those dis- appre nana 
siondemands. They are well aware that the cause |eases to which the elimate and other causes expose EDUCATION CONVENTION. 


wich they support can find no favor from a Board them:”” A masial writer in England after quo-| rit Tuceday in January next, at 10 o'clook, A, 


like this, except so-far as it reaches the convictions ting this remark, says, ‘the Music Master of our|M., to take into consideration the condition of our 
through the doors, not of the fancy, bat of the Academy has furnished me with an observation Common Schools, and to devise some appropriate 
utderatitding. still more in favor ofthis opinion. He informs me! ™e2%¢ for their speedy improvement, It is hoped 
Ba ; etl sthat the importance of the subject to be discussed 
There are two generai divisions which seem, in ‘that he had known several persons strongly dis-| will ensure a large attendance. It is expected that 
the opinion of the Committee, to exhaust the ques-|posed to consumption, restored to health by the; President Lord of Dartmouth and ether distin- 
tion. The jirst is, the intrinsic effect of the study {exercise of the Jungs in singing.”” But why cite pore gentlemen will be present— Brandon 
of Vocal Music, as a branch of instruction in the |medical or other authorities to a point 86 plain? mene: 
schools, and on them; and secondly, its extrinsic |It appears self evident that exercisesin Vocal Mu-| The Publishing Committee of the Mirror solicit 
effect as a branch of knowledge without them.—'sic, when not carried to an unreasonable excess, |all who approve of the object of this periodical to 
Under these two divisions we propose to treat the|must expand the chest, and thereby strengthen|aid in procuring subscribers. A respectable cir-— 
subject. the Jungs and vital organs. Judged then by this! culation is required in order to sustain it at the low 
‘There is 2 threefold standard, a sort of chemical |triple standard, intellectually, morally, and physi-| price at which it is offered to the public. Sub- 
test, by which education itself and every branch cally, Vocal Music seems to have a nataral place }scribers will observe that payment is in all cages 
of education may be tried. Is it intelleetual—ig it in every system of instruction which aspires, as|to be made on the reception of the first number. 
moral—is it physical? Let Vocal Music be exam-|should every system, to develope man's whole na-| Individuals to whom specimen numbers are for- 
ined by this standard. Loses. warded are requested to act as agents. 

















